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A Travelogue 


N A CRISP bright Monday morning at the end 
gua of last October, Robyn and I packed up the old 
a9 truck and headed east. It was harvest time on 
the Grand Prairie, the somewhat dull, flat, rice and 
soybean growing area between Little Rock and Mem- 
phis. From Memphis we zipped across the rolling hills 
of west Tennessee, through Nashville where we began 
climbing the steeper hills of east Tennessee. The trees 
in this area were of spectacular beauty in spite of the 
past summer’s drought. The Tennessee highway depart- 
ment allows the forest to approach the interstate closely 
and the beautiful fall colors are very evident, partic- 
ularly in early morning or late afternoon when the 
low angle of the sun highlights this beauty. Out of 
Knoxville, we turned northeast through the foothills 
of the Smokey Mountains, twisting, turning, and climb- 
ing into the beautiful state of Virginia. In Virginia the 
highway department took special care to preserve the 
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larger, more beautiful maple trees alongside the road. 

After an all too brief stop in Salem to finally meet 
for the first time and visit with Russ Paxton, we con- 
tinued our northeastwardly trek. Cruising up the serene 
Shenandoah Valley, across corners of West Virginia and 
Maryland then into Pennsylvania Dutch country past 
quaint old farmhouses with huge barns and many out 
buildings, we soon found ourselves on the Garden State 
Parkway in New Jersey. Then we slipped into Tarry- 
town, New York for another brief visit, this time with 
William Eddy at his Rectory Basement Press. 

Many of you know what a country boy I am and 
how I’m not very fond of big cities, but there we were 
one morning on the New York Thruway heading for 
Manhattan. There was a lump in my throat and a 
tightness in my stomach as we entered the traflic in Man- 
hattan. Here I was, a hillbilly from Arkansas, actually 
driving in New York City! Although this was not my 
first trip to New York it was my first attempt at driving 
inthe city. Armed witha handful of maps, my wife and 
naviagtor efficiently guided us through the maze of 
streets and trafic and intoa parking garage where a space 
had been prearranged by Penny Speckter. After orienting 
ourselves, a short walk brought us to Penny’s apartment 
where we were warmly greeted by her and Steve Saxe. 
After a short chat we crossed the hall to view the famous 
Bodoni apartment. | had heard so many stories about 
this place since I began collecting presses. The stories 
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were true! It was all there; the nameplate on the door, 
the Stanbrook Abbey Columbian, and little presses, hun- 
dreds of them, rubber stamp presses, Swift Set rotaries, 
Sigwalts, Kelseys, Pilots, and others. What efforts must 
have been made to gather all these presses in one New 
York apartment. 

In the afternoon, Steve and I visited briefly with 
Barbara Henry at Bowne & Company at the South 
Street Seaport Museum. 

That evening our most gracious hostess had arranged 
a very special treat for us, a wonderful dinner at Win- 
dows on the World restaurant atop the World Trade 
Center, 107 floors above the city. What a view! With 
Penny, Steve, and Pat Foster as dining companions, 
this was one of the highlights of our trip. 

The next day in the city was devoted to more study 
of the Speckter collection and then some art gallery visits 
before we arrived at Steve Saxe’s apartment. What a 
pleasure to see Steve surrounded by his treasures— his 
fantastic collection of specimen books, type, presses, and 
rule benders. A couple of pleasant hours were spent 
viewing Steve's collection and a brief demonstration of 
his computer system. Then we all enjoyed a delicious 
candlelight dinner prepared by Steve and Pat. 

The weather at sunrise the next morning was clear 
and crisp in the city. Today was our day of real work. 
Steve, Robyn, and I assembled at Penny’s apartments 
and began packing and loading the Speckter collection 


into our truck. The years of efforts of pursuit and the 
pleasure of capture packed into our truck in a few short 
hours. How many cherished visits by the many friends 
of Martin and Penny had these presses witnessed? Most 
of the presses left that apartment but I hope those mem- 
ories will linger there forever. 

A brief goodbye and we're off, back toward my hills 
of Arkansas with a quick stop in Salem to interrupt 
Russ Paxton’s supper to pick up yet another press. 
There’s always room for one more. 

Another two days of tedious driving as we retraced 
our route home. One hundred twenty-six presses from 
the Speckter collection now reside in Arkansas and added 
to the forty-five or so presses I already owned, my col- 
lection is pretty awesome even if I do say so myself. 
It is most important to me to share my collection with 
all my printing friends. Once again I extend the invi- 
tation to all my readers to come visit at your leisure. 

As you can imagine, I can not thank Penny Speckter 
enough for making it possible for me to obtain this 
outstanding collection. My heartfelt gratitude to you, 
Penny. And to Steve Saxe, a special thanks for his help 
identfying and moving presses, his hospitality, and the 
loan of a tie. 
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Epilogue 


~~) LOT has happened since the preceeding trav- 
=) elogue was written on the way home from New 
25) York eight months ago. Not two weeks after 
meeting Russ Paxton for the first time, J. Ed called to 
tell me of Russ’ death. I really regret not getting to 
know him better. 

Not long after unloading the Speckter collection and 
stuffing it into my shop, two local printing firms with 
letterpress equipment came up for sale. As I’ve said 
before, letterpress equipment in this area is scarce, so 
I couldn’t turn this stuff down. It was a bargin since 
I didn’t have to drive half way across the country to 
pick it up. So I rented storage buildings and stacked, 
piled, and stuffed more equipment into small spaces. 
Obviously this was not a solution to my problems. 
Several months ago we began searching for a large 
warehouse for my excess equipment. Although there is 
plenty of warehouse space available here, much of it 
was too expensive or it was in rough neighborhoods 
where I wouldn’t feel safe working alone. Finally in 
April, we found what we were looking for, quite by 
accident. Two large metal buildings, both with ground- 
level and truck-high doors and we even got a forklift 
in the deal. For the past couple of months we’ve been 
hauling off trash and brush, getting utilities straightened 
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out, and moving. From storage we've moved about 
three hundred cases of type, nine platen presses (big 
ones), two cutters, eleven proof presses, a couple of 
Ludows, and several tons of miscellaneous printing 
items. We also moved our stained glass shop (a deli- 
cate but heavy task) and a few excess household items. 
And we still have tons of stuff to move; I hope to be 
finished by the end of summer. 

Now I’m not moving my entire shop, just the excess 
items; things I will probably never use but can’t bear 
to part with and items | have for sale or trade. In my 
shop at home, what was the glass shop is now a press- 
room. My collection of small presses is being arranged 
and displayed so they may be seen. Display cases and 
shelves are being built and I plan to take a careful 
inventory to indentify and catalog each press. 

All of this is leading up to an apology for not pub- 
lishing for so long a time. As you can see, I’ve been 
busy and I hope you'll forgive me. 


EVERAL OF my readers have written to ask 
what was in the Speckter collection of small 

==) presses, so here’s a quick overview: 

Swift Set rotaries that use rubber type 

Rubber stamp-like presses that also use rubber 

type 

A press made by the Buddy-L toy company 

Stamped metal presses made by the Elm City 

toy company . 

Small presses often called ‘rail’ or “schooldesk’ 

presses that use short type and are hand inked 

with a small brayer | 
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Lowe’s presses with conical impression drum 
An aluminum press of Kelsey design, used 
by the OSS during WWII 

Several Kelseys including one bearing a patent 
date of 1873 

Sigwalts, Baltimores, and CMCs in differ- 
ent sizes 

A Pilot, a Standard, and a Baltimorean 
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A Feuerstein automatic card press 

I’m sorry I can’t give an accurate accounting of all 
my presses but at this point, with all the moving and 
rearranging, it’s impossible. One of my desires is to 
publish a small book with a detailed list of my collec- 
tion. In the meantime, come see it for yourself. It is 
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my desire to make my collection accessible to those who 
are interested. I do not to want open a museum to the 
public, charge admission, or keep regular hours, but 
if you want to see my collection, give me a call or drop 
me a line when you're going to be in the area, and I’ll 
give you the tour. 
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ONE UP into print by that old leadstacker in 
Arkansas, John Horn, using Italian Old Style, 
Plymouth Italic, and Department Store initials. 

The press used was a10 by 15 C&P old style impres- 

sing into 20 pound mimeo bond and Champion Carni- 

val cover. 
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7801 Westwood Avenue 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72204 


